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The Son of Man Coming in His Kindom 


o] +2] A435- by Dr. Alfred Gandier, 
principal of Theological Seminary of Unit- 
ed Church of Canada, Trans. by Dr. R, 
A. Hardie and T. W. Kim. 155 pages. 
This book is very thoughtful and sugges- 
tive as it deals with the subject of the 
Second Coming of Christ in an unusual 
but helpful manner. 


Prices : Cloth boards 90 sen ; Paper covers 40 sen. 


The “Cross and Lily” Series. _ Several 
books on serious subjects are now being « 
put out in this series and three of them 
are now ready. They arein three styles 
of binding to suit the wishes of various 
readers. The books in this series are: 


“The Jesus of History” HAAAIAWBAS 
by Dr. T, R, Glover, cne of the greatest 
of living preachers in England. This book 
has called for many editions in England 
and America and has been translated into 
many languages. It was aseries of lect- 
ures that he gave in India some years 
ago onthe true character of Jesus. 3800 

pages. 
Price: cloth ¥ 1.00; paper boards 90 sen 
Paper covers 65 sen 


“The Resurrection of Jesus” 6] 4-2] 4 
by Dr. James Orr, of Presbyterian Semin- 
ary, Glasgow, Scotland. A fine devotion- 
book feral any time of the year, 190 pages. 

Price: Cloth 85 sen; paper boards 75 sen 
Paper cover 50 sen 


“His in the Life of Prayer”? AE AAD 
by Dr. Norman B. Harrison. Contains a 
strong plea for the prayer-life in seven 
chapters, giving reasons for this life and 
the resulis to be gained. 185 pages. 

Price: Cloth 85 sen; paper boards 75 sen 


Paper covers 45 sen 

“The Pocket Series’. This isa series of 
books Jately published in a convenient 
size for the pocket. The first three of 
them are closely related and it is intended 
that they be read one after the other as 
they help each other. Three books have 
now been published in this series and there 
are more to follow: . 


“Studies inthe Sermon on the Mount’’ 


AVF BEA by H.C. King. 85 pp. 


Paper covers 22 sen 
Cloth boards 65 sen 


“The Ethics of Jesus” 22] A Se] 3 
by Dr. James Stalker. 171 STS Ree # 


Cloth boards 75 sen; Paper covers 36 sen , 


“The Example of Christ” 22] 22924 
by Dr. James Stalker, 162 pages. 
Cloth boards 75 sen; Paper covers 85 sen 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED 


Life of Abraham Lincoln” *} 2424 2 
by W. F. Gordy. A standard, well writ- 
ten book and carefully translated without 
condensation, by Choi Tai Yung. 
Cloth boards ¥ 1.00; Paper covers 65 sen 


“The Rural Church in Korea” 2.495% 


a 3] A by Oh Chun Yeung. Deals 
el Modern Rural Movement, Church 
Economics, Living Conditions of Chris- 
tians, Credit Instruments, Religious 
Education, Culture, Public Morals, Sani- 
tation, Home Life, Amusements, etc. 
Many illustrations and maps in colors. 
250 pages. ; 
: Cloth boards 95 sen; Paper covers 55 sen 
“A Course of Study in Persoral Work” 


Welaeat by Mrs. W. M. Baird. 
Based upon personal experience and upon 
personal experience and upon class_teach- 
ing on the subject. 100 pages. | Price 20 sen 


“St Paul the Traveller and the Citizen” 


Alvi} E =A book that has had a large 
circulation in America, just translated by 
Oh Chun Yeung and W. M. Clark. A 
large new map of Paul’s Journeys is in- 
cluded in the book. 284 pages. 

Cloth boards ¥ 1.85; Paper covers ¥ 1.00 


“The White Life—For Men” <2 #4 
by William E. Biederwolf, D. D.; trans. 
by Paik Nam Suk. A book that has a large 
circulation in America. 55 pages. 
Price 12 sen 


“The Spirit of Christ’ 2.2] A= 2] ¢! 

' by Dr. Charles R. Erdman, trans. by Cho 
Chung Whan. A fine devotional book on 
the work of the Holy Spirit, a subject that 
has not been widely treated in Korean 
publications, - 

110 pages. 25 sen 


“What Think ye of Christ?” a] 43-7 


2} 3-7 ~~ by Dr. William Imbrie, trans. 
by Paik Nam Suk. A new addition to our 
colportage series. In mixed script. 
20 pages. Price 3 sen 
“The Aim and Motive of Foreign 
Missions” 9] 4x S)E3)9}3 4 
by Dr, B. Stanley Jones, trans. by Cho 
Chung Whan, Another new addition to 
our colportage series. In mixed script. 
24 pages. = Price 4 sen 
“Map of Korean Missions” New edition, 
small size for enclosure with correspond- 
ence. Shows division of territory in colors 
and names of all provinces and stations, 3 sen 


“Progress in the Philippines” ¥)=¥} 9} 


YAY by Kim Tai Chin. A delightful de- 
scription of Missions and the progress of 
the Christian Church in the Phillipines. 

65 pages Price 22 sen 
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”DOUBLE-DECKERS’”’ ATTENDING EXTENSION SUNDAY SCHOOL IN 
THE VICINITY OF KWANGJU. (See page 113) 


THE HOME ECONOMICS COTTAGE AT KWANGJU. 
(See page 127) 


DORMITORY GIRLS AT SPEER HIGH SCHOOL, KWANGJU. 
(See page 127) . 
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THE HARMONICA BAND AT SPEER HIGH SCHOOL. 
(See page 127) 
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The Reason 


L. T. NEWLAND, Kwangju 


The Buddhist belis ring softly 
Upon the mountain air ; ° 
To stately tiled roofed temples 
They call the priests to prayer. 
From censers faintly glowing 
The incense veils the face 
Of Buddha, souless Saviour 
Of half the human race. 


A grassy mound, tree circled, 
Has in its breast the dust 
Of one who lived a stranger 
To love and hope and trust. 
To-day his children’s children ~ 
_ Unite each year to plead 
His gracious, guiding presence, 
In daily walk and deed. 


Ten thousand homes are guarded 
By jars begrimed with dirt, 
Where sacred rice is hidden, 
And weavils feast unhurt. 
Aroused from contemplation 
A family seeks, with fear 
The favor of this spirit 
Throughout the coming year. 
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The south wind softly whispers 
Of demons in the air ; 
In shady mountain vaileys 
The kwi-sin have their lair. 
O’er cliffs the vines are twining, 
And sweet the summer breeze, 
Yet man can find his devils 
In rocks and flowers and trees. 


While near, so near beside them, 
The risen Saviour stands, 
The loving, gentle Jesus 
Who knows and understands ; 
*‘Come unto me, ye weary,’”’ 
‘“Give, child, thy load to me,’’— 
That wooing voice they hear not, 
Though longing to be free ! 


The scorner says the Gospel 
Has naught to give this land ; 
The critic damns the heathen, 
Nor lifts a helping hand. 
But love can give the reason 
Why I must choose to go, 
To help Korea’s millions 
A living hope to know. 


Kwangju Station 


WANGJU, or Koshu, to give the Japanese 
name, is the capital of South Chulla 
province and is situated in the south 

west corner of the Peninsula. It is 60 miles 
from the southern shore and 40 miles from the 
sea on the west. Out from it radiate five well 
kept auto roads and into it comes a standard 
guage railroad, while it is the beginning point 
of another important railway now being built. 

Kwangju is one of the fast growing cities of 
Korea and is an educational and financial 
center. The last census, two years old, gives 
its population as 20,000, but it is growing at 
the rate of 500 new houses a year, so the 
number now is much greater. 

Within the city limits are four Korean 
and two Japanese churches. In and around 
the city are more than a dozen Sunday Schools, 
that are well taught each Sunday and are the 
forerunners of future churches. 

Kwangju is beautifully placed.in a long nar- 
row valley that opens out into a great rice 
plain, but the mountains stand close around 
the old city walls. To the east is the famous 
“Unrivalled Mountain’’ whose bulk and height 
dominate this part of Korea. 

As the Japanese came into this fertile sec- 
tion first and began at once to help the Ko- 
reans conserve their natural resources, the 
mountains and hills are well wooded, which 
relieves the landscape of that barrenness so 
common in Korea. 

Just south of the city, but now within the 
city limits, on a beautiful hillside is the mis- 
sion station of Kwangju. The houses are 
near the crest of the hill and command a mag- 
nificent view of valley and mountain. In 
1904, when this station was opened, this hill- 
side was a barren, abandoned graveyard of 
such bleak ugliness, that it was bought very 
cheaply and the far-visioned purchaser, Dr. 
Bell, secured more than 80 acres for the sta- 
tion that was yet tobe. No doubt there isa 
helpful lesson in the fact that mission houses, 
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schools and hospital are now built on the site 
of a one-time cemetery; and an especially 
telling truth lies in the fact that the doctor’s 
house is built where the graves were thickest. 

There are nine houses and quarters for | 
lady teachers in the girls’ grammar school. 
There are also a grammar school for boys and 
one for girls, the mission’s high school for 
girls, soon to be accredited, we hope; a Bible 
school for women ; a hospital and dispensary ; 
Bible class building and offices of the Mission’s 
secretary and a foreign chapel and school. 
The full complement of workers would be: 
five evangelists, a school-man, doctor, nurse, 
treasurer, dentist and three full time itinerat- 
ing ladies. At present there are neither doctor 
or nurse, but both are expected in the fall; 
only four evangelists, no permanent school- 
man and only two itinerating single ladies. 

This force of workers is charged with the 
oversight not only of work in the city, but 
with country work in six counties and parts of 
five others, where there is a population of 
over 850,000 in one of the thickest settled 
parts of Korea. 

The work has been going on for 26 years and © 
has known a steady normal growth that has 
scattered the country with churches, but 
still leaves hundreds of villages untouched. 

The great Kwangju leper work, (lately 
moved to Yesu, near Soonchun,) and the Ex- 
tension Sunday School idea are the two great- 
est contributions Kwangju has made to the 
missionary history of Korea. 

Kwangju means ‘city of light,’ and her 
Chinese characters picture a rising sun shin- 
ing upon a stream that is bridged with step- 
ping stones. Truly a fitting symbol of the 
work this station is striving to do as she holds 
aloft the torch of Christ’s Gospel. She lights 
up the way for these thousands of weary pil- 
grims as they walk the road that spans that 
great stream of life flowing between the my- 
sterious banks of time and eternity. 


Extension Sunday Schools 


My Dear K. M. F.: 


You wanted to know about our Extension 
Sunday School work around Kwangju. 

Last Sunday we visited three schools which 
had been started long before I came to Korea. 
At one place there were over a hundred crowd- 
ed into a room that could have cared for twenty 
comfortably. At another place there were 
over fifty. We arrived too late to see the third 
school in action, but the teacher told us that 
they had crowded in, had their lesson and gone. 
(We supposed that many of them wanted to 
take in the big “sports” that were going on 
_ just outside of the city). : 

But that is the way itis. From a small 
school of ten or twelve women and children 
up.to schools of more than a hundred in at- 
tendance, the nearly five thousand are being 
fed every Sunday on the “Bread of Life.” 

I know you are wondering who does the 
teaching of somany. I wish you could see 
the school boys, school girls, teachers, nurses, 
and others who go out every Sunday taking 
their baskets of “loaves and fishes’’ to the 
hungry multitudes. Some of them walk 3 to 5 
~ miles since many of the villages are off the 
main highway. Others are fortunate enough 
to have a ridein the truck one way, while 
others who goon the last trip, after their 
- glasses are over, come out and wait on the 
roadside until the truck returns and thus have 
a ride both ways. Rain or shine, winter or 
summer, the truck goes round with its load of 
teachers for the scattered schools and the 
faithful chauffeur is always on the job. 

The Macedonian cry is echoed here : ‘‘Come 


over into our village and teach us.” We hear 
it and ask, ‘Is 10 miles too far for us to walk to 
carry the ‘‘good news ?” The answer comes 
back, “No,” and we go into that new village 
which is “just over the hill” and the people 
receive us gladly. Anew school is started. 
The church in town has new faces in the con- 
gregation. Inquiries are made and it is found 
that the new comers are walking that distance 
attend the services. 


You may be surprised to learn that this kind 
of work is both economical and far reaching 
in its results. The only expense we have is the 
upkeep of the truck. The teachers all give 
their services. 


One woman said to me the other day, “I feel 
responsible for my whole village, they are so. 
wicked. There are only two of us who be- 
lieve. Won’t you pray for my husband that he 
too might come to know the Saviour ?” She is _ 
a real missionary, and she gives us the use of 
her house and yard for the Sunday School. 


Churches and schools are now flourishing in | 
some of the villages and their beginnings were — 
Sunday Schools for unbelievers. Many of 
these villages have representatives in our 
station schools. Last year two of our city 
churches reported additions which had come 
in as a result of this work. 


I could give you a few more facts and per- 
haps afew more figures, but Iam sure that 
your Mission Study Class would prefer this to 
a lot of dry statistics. 


Yours truly, 
RuTH H. MILLER 
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Industrial Work at Kwangju 
A Retrospect 


Mrs. L. H. SWINEHART 


INDUSTRIAL WORK among the girls of 
the schools, and later, among the poverty 
stricken women of the village was begun 

in Kwangju in 1912, The missionary as- 
signed to this department worked for six- 
teen years to develope a needle craft that 
she hoped in time would grow to be a real 
cottage industry. This was her day-dream. 
To accomplish this end she studied methods, 
patterns, markets and materials with all the 
enthusiasm of a business man whose success 
or failure, and the support of his family de- 
pended upon it. 

This department was not financed by the 
mission, excepting for an appropriation of 
$500.00. This money and more was used in 
the erection of an adequate building, put up in 
1923. At the end of sixteen years of effort 
there was a credit upon the balance side of 
the ledger, and this credit still awaits the 
worker who will take it as a capital and con- 
duct a more successful effort. The work was 
closed, temporarily, because the worker’s 
strength and nerve force was not equal to the 
strain of nine hours a day of close application. 

Three great obstacles in the way of cottage 


industries for Korea are (1) the high cost of | 


daily food (compared with that of China)—ne- 
cessitating a prohibitive wage, (2) slowness of 
the worker, and (3) lack of training, in genera- 
tions past, to exact painstaking needlework. 
(I am speaking of the women as a whole). 
When the industrial woman visited Manila, 
and examined the work of the Philippinos, and 
realized that their skill came from generations 
of training in convents, under the most exact- 
ing teachers, she realized that her own dear 
women could never compete with them in 
fineness of work andin spaed. Our greatest 
competition in America comes from the pro- 
ducts of the Near Kast,—of Armenia, Turkey, 


and of Cz2cho-Slovakia. These countries ara 


flocding America with most beautiful em- 
broideries, cross stitch and lace—at prices 
that the Korean women cannot meet. 


Perhaps in the years to come some young 
worker will grapple with this problem, and it 
may be there is a solution for it that we 
older workers have not found. 


This industrial woman still loves this work, 
and the workers, and the following is a little 
jingle that tells of the place it holds in her 
heart. 


That Queer Little House 


Quite out of the world is this quaint little place, 
Set back in a thicket of wood. 

Embroidery and knitting, and sewing and lace, 
Worked out just the best way we could. 


That queer little house, it would scarce hold a car, 
It’s walls are all green and decayed. 

Yet to cast away women,—who seek it afar, 

’Tis a palace of marble and jade. 


They come to it helpless, and hopless and poor 
Thev beg for its shelter and aid, 

No alms do they ask, it is work they secure 
And needlework there is a trade. 


There’s Pangseckie Ummunie came to us when 
Her husband had gambled away 

The house, and the fields, and the pig and the hen, 
And left her to starve by the way. 


Then Sal Gummie came. just a horrible wreck, 

Brought three little babies along. 

One held in each hand,—one tied round her neck, 

For women like her we are strong. 

Pak Soonie is modest, and gentle, demure, 

And her husband is mad as a hare. 

Can you think of the grief she has had to endure, 

Of the suff’ring and pain and despair ! 

Ah Toon was a slave, to a keeper was bound, 

Too young to know how to rebel; 

But one went a slumming, this baby she found, 

And she drew her from out of that hell. 

They taught her the Bible, at work she was deft, 

Her girlhood was careless and free, 

At twenty a bride, then a widow was left, 

With babies that numbered just three. 

No insurance he carried, not even a cent, 

No will, no estate, no trustee. 

She was helpless, bewildered, she couldn’t pay rent; 

So they turned her right over to me. 

There’s So Ah, Soon Annie, and others a few, 

Some widows and some thrown away, 

They sew and they chatter, work patterns a few, 

And they’re happy on two dimes a day. 

Their children are kept from the devil awhile, 

They’re given a chance to be good, 

Bont yen think that the Master looks down with a 
smile 


On that queer little house in the wood ? 
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Kwangju Bible Classes and Institute 


ROBERT KNox, D. D. 


America, Australia and England, who 

are interested in foreign work, think 
that the missionaries spend all of their time 
preaching the Gospel to unbelievers. The fall 
nd spring of every year are given over to 
itinerating, to visiting the country groups, 
preaching to the crowds of unbelievers who 
gather to hear the ‘foreigners’ speak, examin- 
ing and instructing new believers, encourag- 
ing the Christians, disciplining the wayward 
and pruning out the dead wood. The winter 
months however are devoted to the intensive 
training of Christians. 

Every year in Kwangju, as in all station 
centres, Bible classes are going on practically 
all the time from November tili March. But 
these two forms of work, the itinerating and 
class work overlap, for in the south at least 
the itinerators are out in the country till Christ- 
mas and again off and on from February till 
regular itinerating season opens in Marca. It 
is during this time that the seed is sown 
broadcast, but the intensive cultivation is 
done in the station Bible classes and institutes. 
The latter expressions are misnomers for these 
are more than classes. They are really schools 
with carefully planned curricula. In ail, four 
classes are held every winter, one each for 
men and women leaders in which the helpers, 
group leaders, Bible women, Auxiliary presi- 
dents and other church workers are given a 
month of intensive training, and one each for 
men and women of ten days’ duration for the 
rank and file of Christians. Thus a large part 
of the missionaries’ work is devoted to the 
training and development of Christian charac- 
ter and leadership. 

In Kwangju our course of study in both 
Bible classes and institutes extends over a 
period of ten years. In our Men’s Institute we 
_ have four major studies in each grade, a course 
in the New Testament books, one in the Old 
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Testament books, a three years’ course in Old 
Testament History, a seven years’ course in 
Church History and one in the fundamentals 
of Theology. In addition to these major studies 
there are always two specials. The first is the 
required home reading of books in both Old 
and New Testaments upon which examinations 
are given. The second special subject varies, 
sometimes treating of Personal Work, some- 
times Homiletics and at others Sunday School 
Work. In the Institutes written examinations 
are given and grades and records are kept. 

During both the ten days’ class and the 
month’s institute for women preparatory classés 
are held in which women are: taught to read 
by the phonetic method. This work is under 
the supervision of a missionary assisted by 
the Neel Bible School students and has proved 
very popular. Many young matrons and girls, 
who would not ordinarily attend the Bible 
classes, come in from the country to learn 
to read, and after they once start coming 
oftentimes they come year after year and 
bring their friends. 

In these preparatory classes two hours a 
day is devoted to the teaching of reading, one 
hour to writing, one to catechism and another 
to an oral study of the life of Christ. The 
textbook used in the workis the IAA 
but this is largely supplemented by other 
material, for this book is inadequate and needs 
a revision. 

In these classes, too, the women are taught 
the numbers and how to handle the hyma 
book and Bible. During the Institute a 
number of bright women have learned to 
read every possible letter combination in the 
one month and have gone home radiantly 
happy, but during the ten days’ class usual- 
ly only a good start is made anda thirst for 
knowledge created. However last fall a fif- 
teen year old girl came in to study in the pre- 
paratory class of the Institute who knew how 
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to read everything except the most difficult 
combinations. On asking her where she had 
studied it was found that her mother had 
learned to read during the ten days’ class and 
had taught her. Atthe end of the month’s 
class the child could read well. 

This year in Kwangju we had the largest 
attendance we have yet had in both the men’s 
and the women’s ten days’ classes. The wo- 
men’s class passed the 500 mark and the men’s 
had over 300 ; while 86 studied in the Men’s 
Institute and 65in the Women’s. These classes 
are of great educational value aside from the 
spiritual power they release. Some of the 
evenings are devoted to inspirational sermons, 
to illustrated Bible lectures, travel talks and 
lessons in hygiene. Occasionally, as last fall, 
a missionary of the Korean Church to China 
comes and gives a survey of his work. The 
subject of Christian education is presented 
and the people urged to send their children to 
the Mission schools. During the ten days’ 
class for women the meeting of the Presby- 
terial Auxiliary is getting to be avery inter- 
esting, attractive and instructive feature con- 
suming two afternoons and evenings. This 
year the Universal Day of Prayer for Women 
occurred while the class was in session and all 


500 women attended that wonderfully inspir- 
ing service. 


Moreover it is while the country people are 


studying in the classes that they learn to con- 
sult the station hospital doctor about their dis- 
eases, that they visit the schools and decide to 
send their children in for an education and 
learn new ideas of sanitation. While in the 
station, too, the missionaries often distribute 
among them American seeds and grape and 
rose cuttings which they take home to plant. 
All through the country districts the itinera- 
tors now are beginning to see the result of 
this broad contact and exchange of ideas. 

And who ean estimate the value to the 
country churches of having 600 men and wo- 
men spend ten days each year in the study of 
God’s Word ? Spiritual power and knowledge 
are gained and spiritual forces set to work in 
all sections of the field, the complete results 
of which are known to God alone. Again who 
can measure the profit of having 151 of the 
church leaders spend one month in intensive 
study of the Bible and allied subjects? A 
Church whose membership is rooted and 
grounded in the Scriptures and whose leaders 
are trained in the use of the Word is built on 
a solid foundation, and our classes and in- 
stitutes are the means of laying such a found- 
ation. May they continue to hold the large 
place in the life of the Church they now enjoy 
and may they ever grow larger as member- 
ship increases. 


A: Wonderful Experience 


Mrs. ROBERT KNOX 


BOUT TWELVE years ago a meeting 

of the Chun Do Hoi of the largest 

local church in Kwangju was attended to 

see what the women were doing. Aside from 
the devotional service the whole program was 
given over to a debate between two opposing 
sides on the subject, “Resolved that fall is 
better than spring.” On questioning the wo- 
men it was found that their purpose in devot- 
ing their monthly meeting to a debate was to 
gain facility in speaking in order the better to 
preach to unbelievers,—a very laudable aim 
but one which showed utter lack of instruc- 


tion and direction. 

In contrast with this consider a wonderful 
group which met in the same place a few 
weeks ago. On March tenth and eleventh, 
in the midst of the annual ten days’ Bible class 
for women the eighth South Chulla Pres- 
byterial Auxiliary convened in Kwangju. 
The meeting was gracefully presided over by 
the Presbyterial President, Mrs. Pilley Kim 
Choi, and all business was conducted with ef. 
ficiency and dispatch. The fifteen Presby- 
terial officers sat on the platform and carried 
on their business with ability and decorum. 
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A WONDERFUL EXPERIENCE 


The thirty-one delegates had seats on benches 
immediately in front of the platform. Each 
wore her delegate’s badge and brought her 
report. The report blanks had been sent out 
to fifty Auxiliaries the month before and four 
local and twenty-seven country churches re- 
sponded. The auditorium was filled with the 
600 women of the Bible Class, many of whom 
were Auxiliary members, and it would be im- 
possible to forget their radiant faces upturned 
to follow the proceedings cf the meeting. 
Some of the delegates’ reports were ex- 
ceedingly interesting. One country woman 
spoke for at least thirty minutes telling how 
much the Auxiliary had meant to her and to 
her church. Among other. things she said 
that when she first considered coming’in to 
Presbyterial she almost gave up the thought 
because of the difficulty of bringing her baby. 
But she went on to say that she had derived 
so much pleasure and had received such a 
blessing from attending this yéar that if the 
Lord were pleased to give her twins next 
year she would come in to Presbyterial even 
if she had to strap a twin to each hip and 
carry the older baby on her back! 

Presbyterial annual report showed a com- 
bined membership of 979, of whom 94 were 
tithers, 143 active Sunday workers, 219 
members attended Presbyterial and the aver- 
ege attendance ait all monthly Auxiliary meet- 
ings for the year was given as 666,—iruly a 
fearsome number. During the year total col- 
lections amounted to Yen 2,519.66 of which 
Yen 500 was used for Assembly’s causes, 
Foreign Mission work in China, Home Mission 
work in Cheiju and among the Koreans of 
Japan and China, and for some local island 
work. The remaining Yen 2,019.68 was used 
in each church locally to help pay the salaries 
of pastors and Bible women, for charities and 
running expenses. 

During Presbyterial the mornings, as usual, 
were devoted to the work of the Bible Class. 
The afternoons were given over to the busi- 
ness sessions of Presbyterial, both to routine 
business and to hearing the reports of dele- 


gates and secretaries of the different causes, 


In the evenings inspirational addresses were 


given by local pastors, one of which was parti- 
cularly noteworthy. Kim Chang Kook Moksa 
of the Yangnim Church told the women of 
the great value of the Auxiliary to his own 
church in building up the spiritual life of the 
women and in teaching them systematic Bible 
study and giving. He also said that the pro- 
grams sent to the separate Auxiliaries each 
month were very helpful in giving the women 
a vision of the world wide task of the Church, 
in putting them in touch with the Christian 
work of other lands and especially in famili- 
arizing them with the Korean General As- 
semble’s causes. The topics cf the monthly 
programs during the past year included in 
addition to the devotional exercises such sub- 
jects as the work in China, the work in Chei- 
ju, the Bible Society, Stewardship and Tithing 
Prayer, General Assembly’s report and items 
of interest from the Missionary Review of the 
World. The topic for June will be Pentecost. 
The Universal Day of Prayer was observed by 
the Auxiliaries. The program from America 
was adapted and translated and sent out to 
the fifty country Auxiliaries to be used on 
March 7th. 

The most interesting feature of this Presby- 
terial meeting, from the missionary point of 
view, is the fact that it was conducted entirely 
by the Korean women themselves. Of course 
some careful planning was done ahead of time 
by the Presbyterial Executive Committee. 
But it was a truly wonderful experience to 
watch the President presiding so beautifully, 
the officers doing their parts so efficient- 
ly, and the country delegates bringing in 
their reports, some falteringly and ineffec- 
tively, it is true, but some with real spiritual 
power. The 8th Presbyterial Auxiliary meet- 
ing was a lineal descendant of the little debat- 
ing society which called itself a Chun Do Hoi, 
but what a vast difference between the two in 
intelligence of purpose, breadth of scope, 
reality of concerted action and depth of 
spirituality ! 
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Dentistry for the Koreans 
‘J. K. Levis, D. D. S. 


ENTAL TREATMENT for the Koreans 
D has been carried on as a department of 
the Kwangju Hospital for three years. 
We find pyorrhea to be the prevailing dental 
disease. It is caused principally by tartar, but 
many, who have sufficient ‘means to visit Ko- 
rean dentists, have their mouths plastered with 
gold crowns for the sake of “appearance ;” 
this also, is a great means to an end, pyorrhea. 
I once asked « helper why we did not have a 
better clinic andghis reply was that the people 
said there was no pleasure at our office. On 
closer questioning, he finally admitted that it 
was because we would not dogold crown work 
where it was not indicated. 

Believing that dentistry is just as essential 
to the general health of Koreans as it is to 
Americans, we began trying to examine all 
evangelistic helpers, Bible women and others 
in Mission employ. In many instances we 
found conditions that were not at all conducive 
to good health. We have taken out many 
teeth for these people, made many plates and 

given numerous pyorrhea treatments. The 
present economical condition of the Koreans 
make it almost impossible to give them den- 
tistry according to American ideals, for they 
generally can’t afford to pay for actual mater- 
ials, since we only use foreign made goods. 

A few weeks ago a dear old lady knocked on 
my office door and asked if one of Kwangju’s 
evangelists might see me. Receiving an af- 
firmative reply, she asked that he introduce 
her tome. After being properly introduced, 
she said that she had been saving for over a 
year and had gathered Yen 6,00 together and 
had come unannounced, to get full dentures. 
Do you suppose she got those teeth? Well,“I 
should say she did. Who could have had the 
heart to turn her away without anything for 
mastication when she had been saving for 
more than a year to get her hopes realized. 
When on furlough, peogle often asked if I 
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had a good practice and made lots of money out 
here. They could not think of a dentist as a 
regularly appointed missionary. If I was 
practising for money for the Koreans in this 
part of the country, I am sure that I would 
never be able to retire and live on what I nee 
had from my practice. 

Visiting the Women’s Ten Day Bible Classes 
seems to be the best work from a health stand- 
point that we have been able to do so far. 
This year we began work in the Soonchun 
class first. Working from 9:(0 til] 1:00 o’clock 
for two successive mornings, I extracted 188 
teeth under perfect anaesthesia. Miss Nitta 
Shupping, a nurse visiting in our Mission, as- 
sisted me in giving the “shots” and a trained 
Korean assistant did the extractions. One lady 
was given the anaesthetic and sent to the 
other room for the extraction, but thinking 
that the tooth had been removed when she 
was injected went back to class to find that the 
tooth was still in her mouth. 

Returning to Kwangju, we found a wonder+ 
ful class from which we extracted 281 teeth. 
Chunju being next on our program, we 
found a class of less than 300 and extracted 
224 teeth there. From Chunju we went over 
to Kunsan. This being our third year to visit 


the class there, we were able to do our work 
with less persuasion, as many of the students 
had had extractions on the previous visits. 
At the suggestion of the princinal, we went 
into the class rooms and examined all the 
pupils, the secretary taking the names of 
those who should go to the hospital for work. 
To our great surprise, 220 teeth were ex- 
tracted in four hours and five minutes. My 
school boy prepared the Beutyn solution, 
filled the syringes and prepared iodine swabs 
as fast as I could shoot them. The Korean 
assistant did the extractions mig as 
fast as I had them ready for him. No charge 
was made for any of this work, but I am 
sure we will be paid abundantly in the ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom brought about 
through the better health of our frepresenta- 
tive country women. 


A Korea Missionary sees India 


M. L. SwWINEHART 


During a recent trip made by Captain M. L. Swinehart, in the interests of the Gideons, he visited Japan, 
China, the Philippines, Malay States, Burmah, India, Ceylon, Siam, Cambodia and Cochin China. During the 72 
days he was absent from Korea 48 were spent on board steamships, 3,700 miles were covered by train and over 
850 miles by motor-cars. Contracts were entered into to place about 10,000 Bibles in the guest-rooms of hotels 
in these countries, and arrangements were made providing for permanent supervisicn and direction of this 


- work by local organizations in the future. 


The past year has seen a Gideon Bible placed in each room of every foreign hotel in Palestine, Syria and 
Transjordania, as well as about 3,000 in Egypt. The B ritish and Foreign Bible Society is now engaged ina 
campaign to place 2,000 Bibles in Korean hotels. These also were supplied by the Gideons. 

We are glad to give an account of some of Captain Swinehart’s unusual experiences in India which he 


describes as a first-hand observer. 
20 years.—-Editor. 


The Temples of Silence 


HERE ARE 60,000 Parsees in Bombay, 

T India. They worship God, but as the 

Chief Priest told me, “Since we cannot 

see Him we have chosen the sun and moon, 

created by Him, as visible mediums through 
which our service may be rendered.” 

The Temples of Silence are located on a hill, 
the highest spot in Bombay, from which a 
splendid view of the city may be had. Wind- 
ing walks, flanked on each side by little cast 
iron fences, not more than a foot high, weave 
in and out of the flower fences, and around 
the fountains. It is all a lovely spot until 
one’s attention is attracted by the dark sha- 
dows passing overhead, and which are caused 
by the great vultures circling in the air. “We 
never feed the vultures,” said the Chief Priest 
who conducted me through the place, ‘they 
live entirely on the bodies of the dead.” 

Just then the priest announced the coming 
of a funeral, and said we must hide behind the 
bushes and shrubs. It seemed sacrilegious, 
but never was a better opportunity given to 
a foreigner to witness that part of the cere- 
mony which provides for the placing of the 
body within the enclosure. 

The vultures, from their place of vantage on 
the wall, had seen the approaching procession 


He and Mrs. Swinehart have been members of Kwangju station for nearly 


a 


before we did, and their recent circling flight 
was due to impatient anticipation. 

The corpse was borne on the shoulders of 
four men clad in white, and wearing white 
gloves. ‘They are corpse bearers,” said the 
Priest. “Once they enter this work they are 
never again allowed- within the Temple, or to 
touch another Parsee—they are unclean.” 
This group was followed ata slight distance 
by about twenty men, the mourners, also 
dressed in immaculate white clothing. The lit- 
tle procession stopped opposite a small post, to 
which was attached a brass box, not unlike 
our mail box in appearance. One of the bear-. 
ers opened the small doorin the metal box 
and removed a key, when the four with their 
burden continued their way alone a winding 
path, to the great vault or temple. The as- 
cent to the metal gate in the side of the en- 
closure is by means of an inclined plane, also 
of metal, which has never been traversed by 
other humans than the corpse bearers, since 
the structure was completed. 

The mourners did not pass beyond the post, 
but turned into a smail rectangular court, en- 
tirely surrounded by beautiful shrubs and 
flowers, where certain religious ceremonies 
were to be conducted. No one save the 
bearers is allowed to approach within 150 feet 
of the walled, vault-like enclosures, which are 
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open to the sky. “No one is allowed beyond 
that post, and no one ever touches that key 
but the bearers,’ said the Priest, “for it is 
unclean.” 

He then conducted me to an ante-room 
where was a miniature vault, showing how the 
male bodies were placed in a circle around the 
entire enclosure, next to the wall, with feet 
pointing toward the center. The female bodies 
were deposited in the depressions around an 
inner circle, and the children ranged in like 
fashion around the center. The enclosure is 
more than 300 feet in circumference, and holds 
more than 200 bodies. There are three such 
vaults, or temples, on the hill. 

The body was deposited by the bearers in 
one of the slight depressions of the concrete 
floor, and while they were leaving the place, 
carefully locking the metal door after them, 
the noise of the great cloud of hideous birds 
which had arisen from their perch on the walls 
of the enclosure, and the sounds of the con- 
flict which followed within, added to the grue- 
someness of the scene. 

By the time the religious service was finished, 
the appetites of the vultures had been satiat- 
ed and they returned to their positions on the 
wall—to await another party of mourners. 
The service concluded, the little group quietly 
wended its way down the stone steps, out into 
the world, having left their precious burden 
in what had again become—The Temple of 
Silence. 


The Hindu Burning Ghat 


Few travelers are privileged to enter the 
Hindu Burning Ghatin Bombay, attend the 
religious rites to the dead, and actually wit- 
ness the burning of the bodies. Through a 
prominent Englishman, I was introduced to a 
leading Indian gentleman, who generously 
volunteered to accompany me and to see that 
every opportunity was given me to witness 
that impressive ceremony, _ 

The manager of the Ghat spoke good English 
and accompanied us during the hour or more 


of our stay inside. He informed us there was 
no charge for burning the bodies, other than 
the actual cost of the wood consumed in the 
proceedings, amounting to about 18 cents. 

A large box, inside the enclosure, was placed 
to receive voluntary contributions from the 
friends of the deceased, and the mourners 
who attended the last rites. Even the services 
of the attendant who placed the body and the 
wood on the little iron platform, and who kept 
poking the blazing logs until all was consumed, 
are gratis. 

About thirty mourners accompanied the 
body, which was brought in on two poles, 
borne by four friends. After a brief Hindu 
ceremony the body was unwrapped and placed 
on top of the two layers of wood which had 
been prepared to receive it. Then other poles 
were placed over the corpse until a pile per- 
haps four feet high was reached. A torch 
was applied to the wood, and the mourners sat 
down on the iron seat provided for that pur- 
pose, about ten feet distant from the fire, all 
the while chewing betel nut and expectorating 
vigorously. One of the watchers called the 
attention of the attendant to the fact that the 
burning wood had fallen away from the head 
and one foot of the body, which were not 
being consumed as rapidly as the remainder. 

Sandalwood and other perfumed woods and 
Spices were thrown on the flames from time 
to time, and following the consumption of the 
mass, the supposed ashes were gathered into 
a small brass container and sent to the Ganges 
River to be scattered there. 

There was dignity and respect, reverence 
anda certain solemnity to the whole cere- 
mony, the impression made on an outsider 
being not unlike that which would be exper- 
ienced at a funeral conducted according to 7 
rites followed in our own land. 

The manager declined the small tip which 
was offered in recognition of his courtesy, 
saying that anything intended as a contribu- - 
tion should to go the General Charity Fund, to 
provide proper “burials” for the poor, and be 
placed in the box provided for that purpose. 
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The Neel Bible School 


OR YEARS it had been the dream and 
ambition of Miss Shepping to have a 
Junior Bible School in Kwangju, in 

order that we might train some of our own 
Bible-women and that instead of one mission- 
ary going to ten or twenty churches the 
Bible-women might go to hundreds. In spite 
of lack of funds. shortage of buildings, and 
many adversaries, she persistently kept that 
vision before her until in 1922, in a borrowed 
building, the Kwangju Junior Bible School was 
opened for the teaching of the Bible three 
months of the year. 


This work was carried on by the missionary 
women of Kwangju station, and the first 
graduates, numbering six, were graduated in 
1926. 


Miss Lois Neel, a consecrated woman of 
DeLand, Florida, hearing of the purpose of 
this school and its needs, gave the money 
for the present building; the corner stone 
was laid in March 1922, and in honor of the 
donor the name was changed from Kwangju 
Bible-school to that by which it is now called. 
The length of the term of study was Jater 
raised to six months a year for three years. 


There is also now in connection with this 
school a secular department, covering four 
years of grammar school, for married wo- 
men or girls too old to enter other schools, 
and there has also been added equipment for 
silk-worm culture, spinning and weaving, in 
order that the students may have some way 
of helping themselves through school and also 
that they may be able to learn an industry. 


From the secular department there have 
been 17 graduates and many of those graduat- 
ing from that department enter the Bible 
department for further training as Bible 
students, though Bible is also taught every 
day in the secular department. 


From the Bible department there have been 
16 graduates sent out who shall witness for 
Christ in all conditions of life, and among all 
classes. 


Home Economics in Speer School 


The Speer School, in Kwangju, is trying an 
experiment in teaching the girls home making, 
that we hope will give them an idea of the 
value and purpose of that calling, and at the 
same time give them actual experience of the 
various activities that go to make up its success. 

A year ago a prize was offered to the 
member of the senior class who would present 
the best plan, with estimates and explanation 
attached, for a simple Korean house which 
might be erected on our compound as a des 
monstration home. A special committee, a 
missionary and two Korean teachers, thems 
selves homemakers, passed on these plans and 
awarded the prize for the plan of a house which 
has been built as a part of the school plant. 

The members of the classes studying home 
economies are now divided into groups and 
each month four students with a teacher 
in charge live in the home. All the planning 
of the meals, the cooking, and the keeping of 
the house is done by the girls. The matter of 
diet and its proper proportion of foods, of 
the preparing and preservation of foods, of 
marketing and fuel, of house budget, of house 
cleaning and sanitation,—all these things are 
a part of the program of study. The girls say 
that it is great fun, though it keeps them busy 
with all their regular school work and the 
extra time demanded by duties in the home. 

Mrs. Pilley Kim Choi is acting head of that 
department and, in consultation with the home 
teacher and the girls, makes the plans for the 
work. If it can be kept both practical and in 
teresting we have no doubt as to its teaching 
value and hope that it may make a worth 
while contribution to all our girls’ schools. 
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The Juridical Person has Arrived 


J. VN. 


is a remark often made at some mis- 

sion gathering upon the arrival of a 
certain member of the mission, and the witty 
person making the remark generally gets what 
he is after—a smile from those that hear. 
However in reality there are few things freer 
from humor than a juridical person, and writ- 
ing about one as requested, that is, in a way 
that it will be readable, is about like trying to 
fix up some sawdust so that it will taste like 
sponge cake. 

In the first place, many will ask, what isa 
juridical person anyway ? Iam not surprized 
you do not know, for I had hardly heard of 
one till I was asked to attempt to make one 
some eight or nine years ago, and since that 
time I have spent so much time telling fellow 
missionaries and our Korean brethren exactly 
what a juridical person is and how it works, 
that I have become known as the “Juridical 
person” myself. It is alegal organization with 
a definite charter having the right to act legal- 
ly as an individual person for the definite ob- 
ject named in the charter. Those with which 
we are concerned have been organized to hold 
the legal titles to immoveable property such 
as land and buildings. 

When the first missionaries came to Korea 
some forty years ago, the land they bought for 
mission use, such as sites for building homes, 
schools and hospitals, had to be bought and 
owned in individual names. The government 
did not recognize the mission legally and con- 
sidered the property of the mission as if it be- 
longed to the individual in whose name it was 
recorded. When that individual died the pro- 
perty had to go through the same legal pro- 
ceedings as if it were his own. As longas the 
missionary continued in good health and con- 
tinued in the work in Korea however there 
was no great disadvantage. Even after the 
‘Japanese annexed the country in 1910, mis- 


Jad bes JURIDICAL PERSON has arrived” 


TALMAGE 


sion property was held in the same way, for 
although the Japanese government had defi- 
nite laws of its own regarding the organiza- 
tion of juridical persons, still it was many 
years before the Japanese government, with its 
many problems of reorganization, could take 
up the question of granting charters to legal 
bodies organized to hold mission property. 
Finally through the help of Viscount Saito, the 
Governor General at the time, and the efforts 
of a committee of the missions, a very liberal 
plan was drawn up and special regulations 
issued by the government allowing our mis- 
sion to form the desired legal persons and re- 
quiring only one sixth of the regular fees for 
transferring property to them. Our mission 
was one of the first to receive its charter and 
our property was immediately transferred to 
it, fortunately before the death of any of the 
older missionaries in whose name the land 
titles had been held. Also in the meantime 
the government had almost completed its tre- 
mendous task of modernizing the system of 
land titles in Chosen, so that the land titles of 
the mission are now held in a secure and ina 
more or less permanent form. 

Simultaneously with the presentation of the 
application of a charter to hold the mission 
property, the writer also presented a similar 
application from the South Chulla Presbytery, 
but the application was returned by the au- 
thorities because the special regulations had 
been designed for foreign bodies working in 
Korea, and our Presbyterian church was in no 
respect such, but in every way an inde- 
pendent Korean organization. It is different 
from the Methodist Church in this respect for 
that body is a branch of the parent church 
in America. The government evidently did 
realize this difference, and with a revised ap- 
Plication before them, the government has 
been studying for the last seven years the 
problem of granting our church the privilege 
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of forming legal persons. When one con- 
siders that the Presbyterian church has more 
meeting places than any other organized re- 
ligion in Korea and that its government is 
democratic, and that it has more members 
than any Korean organization of any kind, it is 
not to be wondered at that it has taken some 
time to investigate and finally to make all the 
necessary decisions regarding the granting of a 
charter. In November, 1928, I received a notice 
saying they had finished their investigation 
and were ready to grant a charter if my ap- 
plication was further revised. By early fall 
jast year presbytery, government, and others 
had come to an agreement upon the wording 
of the charter and then we were asked to 
furnished a revised list of the property in- 
volved. It took two months of hard work to 
gather this from the 180 churches of our 
presbyery and this compiled and bound in 
' proper form is also before the government 
and we are now waiting for the permit. 

Such an application is no small matter. 
‘When all complete it contained three copies 
toalling about 500 sheets of paper. It had the 
seals of over 100 Koreans nearly 1,000 times 
and my signature about 50 times. If I had 
been able to get documents from every church 
in perfect order, the number of sheets of paper 
would have about doubled while the number 
of seals would have been much more than 
doubled. Papers from about half the churches 
were legally incomplete due to various techi- 
calities, mostly seals omitted or wrongly af- 
fixed. Along with these documents necessary 
for presentation to the government were many 
papers with several thousand additional seals 
for use in the office of the Juridical Person. 

These were statements from the officers and 
members of the various churches signifying 
their assent to the property being put into the 
hands of the juridical person. Then of course 
we had to have an exact copy of every paper 
presented to the government for our own 
files. From the above one can readily see 
that legal business in this country, as in other 
countries, is “wordy”, There are seventeen 


other presbyteries that have before them the 
task of organizing similar juridical persons. 

The necessity of organizing these holding 
bodies for our Korean Church has grown more 
urgent every year, for many reasons. First, 
the Korean Church is a growing church and 
every year finds more property necessary, and 
in the larger centers the property has been 
growing in value. Then again the little shacks — 
first used as churches are being replaced by 
better buildings. The total value of the pro- 
perty held by our Korean Church now is 
counted in the millions of yen. Second, leav- 
ing the property in the name of an individual 
has become increasingly precarious, as the old 
Korean customs have less force from year to 
year and an unbelieving son finding himself 
the legal owner of some church property on 
the death of his father, is liable to sell it and 
make away with the money. Or, again the 
property is liable to be seized for the debt of 
the man in whose name it happens to be legal- 
ly held. Occasionally some one would make a 
gift of land to the church, and afterwards lose 
his zeal or even fall away from the church, 
and finding the property still in his name 
would reconsider his gift, and the church 
could say nothing. Perhaps land was bought 
and left in the former owner’s name, as this 
was considered as safe as putting it into the 
name of a single believer. This has sometimes 
led to loss. However it is to the credit of the 
Korean people that in spite of these difficulties 
of holding property, a very small percentage 
has been lost. I have found property in the 
name of people who had sold it to the church 
when I first came to Korea. 

Third, when the expedient was tried of 
placing the land in the names of several legal 
owners, there was little danger of losing the 
property, but the titles soon become com- 
plicated beyond imagination. For instance 
one church in Kunsan was held jointly in the 
names of seven persons, and the church traded 
plots with the mission. Later when it came 
to transferring the land to the juridical person 
of the mission on its formation, it was found 
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that three had died and others had moved 
away, so that finally it cost the mission 
nearly the value of the plot to have it legally 
transferred. 

As perhaps you may have noticed, the for- 
mation of these juridical persons for holding 
church property in Korea differs radical- 
ly from the American practice. There is 
usually a board of directors for each indi- 
vidual church, but such a plan is impossible 
here, for many of the Korean groups are small 
and in our part of the country the average 
value of the plots would be far below 100 dol- 
lars. I suppose 100 dollars each would build 
nearly half the churches in our presbytery. 
The vast majority of the Korean Christians 
have to walk to church and this has led to a 
great number of small churches rather than a 
small number of large ones. In most of these 
there is no one who knows anything about 
juridical persons or has the time to look after 
the red tape necessary. Then again the 


government could not be bothered with so 
many juridical persons. The only solution was 
to make the presbytery the unit, even in the 
larger churches where they were capable of 
handling the matter by themselves. 

Even when the permit is granted it will tele 
some one most of a year’s time to finally 
straighten up all the legal tangles in the titles 
and transfer the property to the juridical per- 
son, and get that body running in some order. 

The permit has not been granted as yet but 
we hope that before this goes in to print we 
may hear the welcome news. It has been ap- 
proved by the Religious Bureau of the Govern- 
ment General. Just here I would like to’say 
a word of appreciation of the patience and 
special effort shown by the officials concerned 
in assisting us in this matter. It was asnew 
for them as for us, and had not patience been 
shown on both sides, this complicated task 
would never have been finished. 


Country Evangelism 


JAS. I. PAIsLEy, D. D. 


and went her way into the city, and 
saith to the men, 

Come, see aman, which told me all things 
that ever I did : is not this the Christ ? 

Then they went out of the city, and came 
unto him.”—John 4:28-30. 

The woman had come to the well to draw a 
bucket of water. _The Saviour had come there 
to rest, for He was weary with his journey, 
and to ask adrink of water. The woman, 
after she had talked with Jesus awhile, be- 
came so interested in living water, that she 
seems to have forgotten the water in Jacob’s 
well, and it is not recorded that our Lord got 
His drink of water, but He gave the woman 
the water of everlasting life, and she having 
received it gave it unto many of her neigh- 
bours, 

This, I take it, is Evangelism at its best. 


vide Hi WOMAN THEN left her water pot 


That is our work. We have that to do and 
nothing else, namely the giving of the water 
of eternal life to thirsty men. 

There are in round numbers about eight 
hundred thousand of them in the Kwangju 
field. AsI write thisI am sitting in a room 
on a highway between two important points, 

“By the side of the road, 

Where the race of men go by, 

The men who are good and the men who are bad, 

As good and as bad as I.’’ 

Some are sitting on carts, others are walking 
leading their ponies or their ox, some are 
astride their small ponies, most of them have 
a load on their backs, but this load is not as 
heavy nor as burdensome as the load of sin 
which they are bending under and which no 
man can carry. We have as our field all or 
parts of nine counties: lying in the two states 
of North and South Chulla. | In this territory 
there are one hundred and twenty-three town- 
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‘shipsand fourteen hundred and forty-six vil- 
Jages. This country is rapidly growing. A 
new railroad is being built, auto lines are 
extending in every direction and towns all 
around are getting electric lights. 

Working in this field, at present, are four 
four men and two women evangelists (these 
six are missionaries), three ordained native 
pastors outside of Kwangju and about sixty 
helpers, unordained evangelists, colporteurs 
and Bible women. This gives us.on the most 
liberal basis about one leader to every eleven 
thousand five hundred souls. 

Among these eight hundred thousand people 
there are Jess than fifteen hundred baptized 
Christians or one out of thirty-seven. At that 
rate there would be more than forty members 
in the thriving city of Kwangju. Village 
after village has not been touched, many of 
them have not even heard the Gospel, some of 
these vilages have from fifty to one hundred 
houses. The writer believes there are many 
grown men and women in this field, who have 
neverattended a church service, nor have they 
had the Word of God presented to them in 
such a way that it made any impression at all. 

Are we satisfied to let this almost endless 
procession pass on into an eternity for which 
they have made no preparation? Haven’t we 
waited long enough? Haven’t we waited until 
untold millions, even in this land, have gone to 
Christless graves ? 

This year we are stressing evangelism. We 
have started to work on our plans. We have 
2 committee and sub-committees appointed. 
We plan to enter hitherto unreached villages, 
preaching from person to person and from 
house to house and at night in a tent or in the 
open to all who will hear, and what an oppor- 
tunity is ours! The door is open, they come to 
hear the Gospel and many of them give good 
attention. We have splendid gospel tracts, 
printed and distributed by the Christian Liter- 
ature Society, explaining in simple, striking 
and picturesque way the Gospel story. We 
have our cclporteurs selling Gospels at one 
cent per copy, these, and Bibles too, are print- 


ed and distributed by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, who also pay the salaries of 
these colporteurs and who are an invaluable 
aid tous in the work. We havea few pass 
tors, more elders, some deacons and deacon- 
esses, helpers, evangelists, Bible-women and 
above all we have the promise, “Lo, I am with 
you always.” “Howbeit this kind goeth not 
out but by prayer and fasting.” 

Let us saturate our preaching and our per- 
sonal work and our living with prayer. May 
we know what it is to be Spirit-filled mission- 
aries! Then we will see Spirit-filled helpers 
and colporteurs and elders and deacons and 
Bible-women and church members, Then we 
will see men and women from among the high 
and low leaving their waterpots and going to 
their villages and telling their friends and their 
neighbours about the new joy they have found 
and exclaiming, “Is not this the Christ?” 
Then they will come out of their heathenism 
and idol worship and ancestral shrines and 
dark despair unto Him who is their Hope as 
well as ours and their Saviour too. 

Brethren, let us preach the Word! In oné 
of the country seats of the Kwangju field 
there is a man in his early teens that has just 
been ordained an elder. When he came to us 
about four or five years ago he was a Christian 
but a rather timid one, one who shrank from) 
the responsibility of the office of deacon to 
which he was appointed. Then he and his 
wife were the only believers in their home. 
Now he has brought his brothers and his sis- 
ter and his father and his mother to Christ and 
he is willing to take the hizh office of ruling 
elder to which he has been elected and set 
apart. 

Just as God works through us so we must 
work through these people and unless we can 
by our example, as well or even more so as by 
our preaching, impress upon them their re- 
sponsibility and their opportunity and their 
people’s hopeless condition apart from Christ, 
then will the work move, if it moves at all, 
‘at a poor dying rate,” but if we can succeed 
in this village and that village in getting that 
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man and that woman to drink of living water 
and then be more filled ,with the desire that 
others drink of it than with any other desire, 
then and not till then will we see them coming 
from the East and from the West and from the 
North and from the South unto Him “who 
came not to call the righteous but sinners to 
repentance.” Then will our villages be filled 


CAREFUL SURVEY has been made of 
A the writers for the KOREA MISSION 
FIELD during the past twelve years» 
from 1918 to 1929, which brings out some 
facts of striking interest to the missionaries in 
this land. It is well once in a while for us to 
take stock of our resources and to take a 
peep at least into our liabilities. This ma- 
gazine is published by ihe Federal Council of 
Missions in Korea with two well defined ob- 
jectives: first, to serve as a means of inter- 
course and communication on the field, some 
such link in English being most necessary to 
the efficiency and comfort of the missionary 
force. The second purpose is not of less impor- 
tance, for all must realize the necessity of keep- 
ing in touch with the home churches, and the 
importance of supplying material of iresh inter- 
est to the people of the homeland if we would 
keep their fiame of missionary zeal aglow. 

During this period of tweive years there 
have been 1,800 signed articles and 70 anony- 
mous articles contributed to these pages. Do 
you ask who, ihen, are these writers? The 
1,300 articles mentioned were contributed by 
409 persons, Of whom 237 were men and 172 
women ; 385 were missionaries in Korea or 
retired ; 40 were visitors, being Board secre- 
taries, tourists and other non-residents; 30 
were Koreans and 4 were Japanese. 

Of the total of 1,300 articles 673, or 52%, 
were written by persons living in Seoul. Some 
may think that sufficient effort has not been 
made by the Editorial Board to induce out-of- 
Seoul writers to contribute, 

In looking over the list of about 400 mission- 


with joy as was the city of Samaria after the 
preaching and healing of Philip the Evangelist, 
then will there be a new joy in our miuistry, 
then there will be rejoicing among the angels 
in heaven, then Christ shall see of the travail 
of His soul and be satisfied. Blessed be His 


name! 


“Korea Mission Field’’ Contributors 


aries in all Korea it appears that among those 
who have been here five years and longer 
there are 25 men, 50 single ladies and 85 mis- 
sionary wives who have not contributed a 
line to their magazine, the KOREA MISSION 
FIELD, during these twelve years, More than 
a dozen in each class have been in Korea 15, 
20, 80 years and more, and have served with 
marked success, but seem not to care to write. 
What conclusions may be drawn from tiese 
figures? In this case, as in many others, ap- 
parent ‘conclusions are not always true. We 
all realize the importance and the weight of 
the words of well qualified Korean writers, 
and all would welcome more from that source 
but these friends, like many of our missionaries, 
do not respond easily to even most urgent re- 
quesis. 

Just a word to the misssionary in Korea. 
Please do not wait for a personal appeal. Tuais 
is your magazine, it belongs to you quite as 
much as to the Editorial Board. If you have 
some incident of interest, an experience that 
will help your fellow-workers, or some pro- 
blem weighing upon your heart, write it up. 
Remember that such an exchange of ex- 
perience and opinion will be of vaiue to others. 

We do sincerely thank those 409 men and 
women who have contributed so generously 
and so well to our columns. This work is 
of course all gratuitous, the writers receive 
their reward in the assurance that it is well 
worth while to pause in their busy lives and 
take time to tell of the wonderful things that 
God is accomplishing in Korea. 
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Station Brevities 


Chungju 


The Women’s General Bible Class with two hundred 
enrolled, had the largest attendance for several years. 
Among the forty who during the public evening meet- 
ings expressed a desire to worship God, there were 
many young women and a woman of seventy-five years 
who came with a beaming face every evening. The pre- 
vailing testimony at the evening meeting on the last 
day, was a desire to “believe more deeply’’ and to tell 
the good tidings to others. Two afternoons were 
spent in meetings in connection with the Missionary 
Societies, which were organized into a Presbyterial 
Society. There were delegates from seventeen of 
the twenty-three societies. They seemed to get a 
broader vision of the field, and to realize the value of 
united effort in prayer and purpose. 


Pyengyang 


The Men’s Bible Institute has completed its first 
term and is nowinthe second. During the winter 
term one hundred and thirty men were enrolled. 
seventy-five of them being in the beginning class. 
Nine promising young men were graduated. 


The Lulu Wells Institute is rejoicing in the com- 
pletion of a new class room building, which was dedi- 
eated in February. The building is of brick, two 
stories high ; the class rooms, chapel and offices are 
on the upper floor, while the ground floor contains. 
besides the furnace room, wash rooms, and a large 
well Jighted work room for the self-heJp department. 
This work room is ideally arranged for banquets and 
entertainments, and has already been frequently so 
used by the community. 


The Mission Higher Bible School graduation was 
held on February 14th, five women receiving diplomas 
at an impressive service. During the month of vaca- 
tion which followed, the students of the school were 
scattered in‘many parts of the country, holding classes 
and doing Bible-Woman work, this practical work 
being considered an essential part of their training. 


Taiku 


Children’s Welfare Clinics are the order of the day, 
and the opening of one in connection with the Presby- 
terian Hospital in Taiku fis the fulfillment of a long 

cherished dream. 


Highty-one babies have been registered to date, 
The babies are first weighed and measured. The fol« 
lowing week a complete history is taken, and they are 
finally given a thorough physical examination. The 
interest of the mothers is manifested by the fact that 
the large majority of the babies brought are not sick 
ones. 


In numbers of cases the need of supplementary 
feeding is indicated and the mothers will be instructed 
in the art of preparing suitable food. For those un- 
able to pay for milk the formulas will be prepared 
and given out daily from the milk kitchen. A weary 
young mother came with two babies, one just a vear 
older than the other. She. was trying to nurse them 
both and they were not thriving! We are eager to 
get our milk kitchen operating in order to help young 
mothers meet just such problems as these. 


A young doctor, two graduate nurses and several 
other assistants comprise the Korean staff, under the 
supervision of the foreign doctor. Several missionary 
‘‘Wives and Mothers’’ labor in the clinic also. 


Seoul 


This Spring the Woman’s Missionary Society of 
West Gate Church, held its anniversary ‘and it was re- 
ported that in ten years this society has raised $1,500 
for the missionary enterprises of the Korean General 
Assembly. 


Almost every day there are leper patients visiting 
the Out-patient Department of Severance Hospital. 
It was decided to send one of these patients to a 
leprosarium in the south, but Jepers are not permitted 
to travel in passenger cars. Through the efforts of 
one of the missionary doctors in Severance. the Gov- 
ernment Railway authorities furnished a freight car 
in which to transport the leper. 


Two professors of the Chosen Christian College have 
been elected to the municipal council of the district in 
which the college is located. 


Five delegates from the Korea, Siberia and Mans 
churia Conferences of the M. E. Church, South, left 
Korea early in April to attend the General Conference 
of the M. E. Church, South, to be held in Dallas, 
Texas, durirg the month of May. 
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Twenty Farm Schools in Korea 


F. O. CLARK AND D. N. LUTZ 


N RECENT ISSUES of the KorgEA MISSION 
FIELD various reports have been given 
concerning the plan and progress of the 

Farm Schools. Certain Government officials 
have questioned the wisdom and accuracy of 
calling them ‘“‘farm schools’’ because, if they 
are classed as schools, they should be super- 
vised by the Educational Department. For 
this reason, the Korean term, Kang Seup 
Hwai, has been adopted as the official name, 
However, for this article, the term schools 
will be used, since it is more familiar to the 
readers. 

The twenty schools have been completed 
practically as previously scheduled and out- 
jined. We had planned for a regular faculty 
of eight members, but due to illness and other 
unavoidable changes, the average number 
was reduced to seven. The Northern Presby- 
terian Board, through Union Christian College, 
furnished the services of Mr. Lutz and Mr. 
Kim ; the Southern Methodist Board, through 
Dr. Hardie, supplied Mr. Pak; the Y. M. C. A. 
provided Messrs, Hong, Lee, Avison and 
Bunce alternately, and Clark. In addition to 
these instructors, the Y. W.C. A. gave the 
services of Miss Kim for eight sessions. Gov- 
ernment forestry and agriculiural men have 
assisted as instructors in twelve schools and, 
where possibile, visits to Government Experi- 
ment Stations were made, and experiments in 
progress were explained by those in charge. 
ja several instances other instructors have 
been co-opted, particularly for the work with 
women, in centers where separate sessionis 
were conducted for their benefit by Miss Kim 
and by local ledders, in home economics, 
nursing, etc. In Chairyung the Bible Institute 
women asked for and were given a course in 
poultry raising. 

In every school a period of twenty minutes 
each day was taken for Chapel hour, when 
prominent ministers, mission workers and 


other speakers gave very helpful messages. 
The prayer meeting evening in each communi- 
ty was observed by the discontinuation of the 
regular school program, and all were invited 
to attend existing meetings. The same rule 
was followed with the Sunday services that 
occurred during the school session. In some 
places local committees invited only “believ- 
ers” to attend the school, while in others non- 
Christians were included, and we are glad to 
report that a number decided to become be- 
lievers. In one case ten men handed in their 
names at the close of the Sunday meeting. 

17 of the schools were conducted as regular 
Kang Seup Hwais; 14 for a period of 10 days, 
and 3 for one week, the main attention being 
given to rural problems; 8 were combined 
with Bible schools. A regular tuition fee of 
¥ 1.00 was charged in 14 schools, and in 12 of 
this number this fee met all expenses, except 
possibly the entertainment of foreign instruc- 
tors. In schools where the fee was reduced, 
the local committee provided for the deficit, 
which in most cases was very small, and 
we are glad to report that the entire expenses 
of the 20 schools have been fully met from the 
funds collected, and that a small balance of 
about ¥ 60.00 remains. The amount of money 
collected from the schools by the instructors 
was ¥ 1,315.00. Of this amount approximate- 
ly one-fourth was spent for printing, postage 
and telegrams, and three-fourths for traveling 
expenses, car fare, bus and auto hire, sleepers, 
meals, etc. More than 1,000 farmers purchased 
improved seed and 2,000 bought books or sub- 
scribed for magazines. The number who pur- 
chased literature could have been greatly in- 
creased had there been a more suitable supply, 
which they could read and understand. 

The total number of students enrolled in the 


20 schools was 4,081. Of this number about 


50 women entered as regular students paying 
their fees, and 450 women attended special 
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sessions which were provided for them with- 
out tuition charge. About 85 % of the total 
number of people enrolled were really farmers 
and 75 % were classed as Christians. 

In every community our instructors held 
night meetings open to the public, and were 
invited to speak in church services, prayer 
meetings, schools and other gatherings. It is 
estimated that the total number of people who 
were reached, in some form, was about 40,000. 
The interest manifested in nearly all com- 
munities was very encouraging and shows that 
the local committees, Korean churches, foreign 
mission workers and Government authorities 
are willing to cooperate in a forward move 
ment for rural Korea. The seven instructors 

_earried on the work that was outlined for 
eight persons, thus reducing the expense, 
and, by traveling third class, the entire ex- 
penses except salaries have been fully met. 


The question of what is the best method of 
proceeding with this rural work needs consid- 
erable study, and committee meetings to be 
held by the various cooperating organizations 
should determine at an early date how best to 
proceed in the work another year. Some have 
felt that we should select the strongest from 
the classes this year, and assemble them again 
next winter in longer schools for further in- 
struction, while others think that the shorter 
schools should be continued. Regardless of 
methods used, it is very clear that the rural 
people are ready and anxious for a progressive 
program and we should have the combined 
wisdom and support of all cooperating bodies, 


In all cases, where the weather permitted, 
the men were taken to experimental stations 
and successful farms now being operated, and 
demonstrations were carried on in the prepa- 
ration of soil, the taking of soil samples for 
tests of lime and phosphorus requirements, the 
- pruning of fruit trees, grafting, judging pigs, 
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chickens and cattle. A weakness noted in the 
farmers is that they do not know how to in- 
crease their efficiency by the use of simple 
machinery and some are inclined to feel that 
farming can be made a success without this 
necessary work, so essential in the Western 
world. In the plans for future training more 
time must be given to this prac-tical line, and 
demonstration work should be pushed wher- 
ever possible, so that farmers can see with 
their own eyes the results of improved mehods. 

In order to encourage a greater use of 
nifrogen-gathering legumes, and to assist the 
farmer in selecting those best suited to his 
particular soi], and to guide him in the pur- 
chase of needed fertilizers, we have arranged 
to test soil simples in the laboratory of Union 
Christian College. Thus we will be able to 
maintain a connection with individuals inter 
ested in soil betterment and advise them in 
improving their crop rotation and fertilizer 
practices. Every farmer who is enabled to 
discover a more suitable crop or cropping sys- 
tem will no doubt become a demonstrator him- - 
self, as well as providing us with results of ex- 
periments for future general instruction for 
others. Last year over 400 samples were 
tested and, since so many farmers have at- 
tended schools this year, a great increase in 
the number who will take advantage of this 
opportunity is to be expected. 

A list of the place where schools were held, 
with attendances showing a total of 4,081, is 
as follows: 


Taiku 197 Hamheung .. .: .. 80 
Andong.. 255 Songjin .. 3 110 
Masan .. 170 Hoiryung 170 
Kunsan.. 455 Chairyung .. 363 
Chungju 100 Haiju Se ante OD 
Seoul 130 Sonpdo-.. 3... s. OU 
Kwangju 145 Pyengyang.. .. 621 
Soonchun .. .. 75 Yengbyen .. .. .. 350 
Wonsan.. <«. .. 180 Syenchun.. -. 800 
Chulwon 185 Kangkei .. .. « & 


The Fur Trade in North Manchuria 


(“From Manchurian Monitor’’) 


ROM the most ancient days in all the Far 
East, and particularly in Manchuria, the 
principal occupation of the inhabitants 
consisted in hunting and trapping wild ani- 
mals. The wild virgin forests yielded a rich 
prey in the form of fur and eatable animals. 
This occupation was the only means of ex- 
istence for all the wild tribes inhabiting the 
vast country, supplying them with all the 
necessaries of life, as food, clothing and 
abodes. In course of time, as the country be- 
came more settled and civilized, these trades 
lost their paramount importance, but neverthe- 
less, even now many tribes exist only by 
hunting fur animals. In Manchuria this 
trade forms the occupation of nomadic tribes 
of Tunguz origin, such as the Solons, Oro- 
chons and Golds, living in the extreme north 
of the country, namely to the north of the 
46° of latitude. In addition to these tribes the 
local aboriginal population—the Manchus, as 
well as newcomers—Chinese, Koreans and in 
part Russians, are also engaged in hunting 
and trapping animals. 

The Chinese began to engage in this trade 
in a comparatively recent period, but 25-30 
years ago, and at the present time they are 
the principal suppliers of furs to the local fur 
markets. The trappers are catching the ani- 
mals mainly in the eastern region of the pro- 
vince of Kirin, as well as in the area of the 
Little Hingan, and only a small number of 
them are to be found in the region of the Great 
Hingan. The trapper has his dwelling in the 
centre of his trapping district. The house is 
usually built on the bank of a mountain 
streamlet, in a picturesque spot, protected by 
cliffs from northern winds. 

The Manchu and Chinese trappers are divid- 
ed into two categories according to the nature 
of their occupation, namely professional trep- 
pers and trapping farmers. The former al- 
ways live in forests and are engaged in their 


trade all the year round, and the latter go to 
the forests only for the winter season after 
the end of farm work. The former are of the 
type of regular trappers, inhabitants of the 
forests, half-wild and unsociable hermits, 
devoting all their life to their trade. The 
latter are casual hunters, who consider hunt- 
ing a useful auxiliary occupation. Both the 
former and the latter dispose of the products 
of their trade to special buyers representing 
big and small fur dealing firms, upon which 
they entirely depend economically. 

Koreans are engaged in animal trapping in 
the extreme south-east of Manchuria. These 
newcomers from Korea are not numerous, be- 
cause the local authorities issue hunting per- 
mits only to those Koreans who have become 
Chinese citizens. Their trapping methods are 
somewhat different from those of the Chinese. 
They tend to take back their prey to Korea to 
avoid local registration and local buyers. 


Russian hunters and trappers have made 
their appearance in the country only upon the 
construction of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
i.e. since 1900. They are engaged in the 
hunting and trapping of the following fur and 
meat animals : wapiti, wild boars, deer, bears, 
tigers, elchs, dzeren and kabarga (musk- 
deer), squirrels, tarbagans (marmots), foxes, 
kolinsky and racoons. The trapping is effected - 
by the means of slings, traps and pitfails, but 
larger animals, as well as fur animels are kill- 
ed with rifles and shot guns. The Russians 
are hunting mainly in the regions of Barga, 
the eastern area along the line of the Chinese 
Kastern Railway. They usually go hunting in 
parties of from 4 to 6 men and have special 
winter shelters in the forests. ; 

The total number of all trappers and hunt. 
ers in Manchuria is estimated at about 20,000 
persons, of whom more than one half are 
Chinese and Manchus. 
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In Memoriam—Rey. William R. Foote, D. D. 


WILLIAM Scott 


Wii RUFUS FOOTE was a student 
in Halifax during the nineties, and 
his missionary zeal was born of the 
times in which he lived. He must have seen 
McKenzie, that intrepid adventurer for Christ, 
who carried his fiery cross throughout the 
synod, his soul aflame for Korea. He may 
have heard that Highlander’s impassioned 
plea for missionary support. Certain it is that 
he knew of the lonely pathfinder’s insistent 
appeals from the field, increasing in urgency 
until they broke in that last clarion call which 
accompanied the news of his untimely death. 
Such times and deeds as these are great with 
promise of noble daring, and soon a little band 
of pioneers had caught the vision, taken the 
torch from McKenzie’s dying hands, and set 
their faces towards the beacon light already 
lit on the hilltops of the hermit kingdom. 
Amongst them was Dr. Foote, one of the 
founders of our Korea mission. 

_ That was 1898, and now, after thirty-two 
years of unremitting toil for Korea, Dr. Foote 
has followed his trail-ranger’s lead, and died 
in service. Like him he trod a lonely path, 
forsaking, as he did through half his years of 
service, the joys and comforts of home life, the 
companionship of wife and children. But 
these hardships only served to heighten his 
affection for the Korean people. His life and 
thought centred in Korea. Korea’s need of 
Christ, and all that Christ alone can supply, 
was the perpetual challenge of his waking 
hours; the thought of what Korea might be- 
come in Christ was the stuff of which his 
dreams were made. He dearly loved the 
country people, for there he touched Korean 
life most intimately. He thoroughly enjoyed 
the familiar contacts with coolies, carters and 
simple peasants which lightened the burden 
of long and arduous itinerating trips. In the 
early years of his loneliness he spent most of 
his time in the humble but hospitable homes 


of Korean settlers in Manchuria and Siberia. 
It can be said with truth that he was more 
at home with the people of the Jand than he 
was with us, his “ain folk.” 

He gave his all to Korea, and it was much, } 
He gave them first of all the friendship of a 
Christian gentleman. He brought to Korea a 
devout Christian personality, already well es- 
tablished in his student days. An early friend 
and room-mate writes that, ‘““He began each 
morning with half an hour of quiet prayer and 
meditation, and there gained that calmness and 
strength which the jarring discords of the day 
could never destroy.” Always courteous and 
self-effacing, he seldom interfered or proffered 
advice, even to younger missionaries, but 
rather expected and trusted others to see their 
own peculiar problems through. Yet he had 
firm convictions, and when he spoke his ripe 
judgment usually carried assent. 

He gave Korea, also, the wisdom of a 
scholar, for, as becometh one who made “the 
Book” his daily counsellor, to his virtue he 
added knowledge. Already equipped with the 
degrees of M. A. and B. D., he further pre- 
pared himself by post-graduate work in Edin- 
burgh. And what is more important still he 
continued a student on the field. He never 
made a country trip without using to the full 
the opportunity for quiet reading which it of- 
fered. It was natural that he should be 
chosen to represent us on the staff of the 
theological seminary. He gave excellent ser- 
vice there, first as a lecturer, and for several 
years past as resident professor. His students 
invariably spoke of his winsome personality 
and ripe scholarship. He has more than one 
textbook to his credit, and gave laborious and 
invaluable assistance in the preparation of the 
Korean Bible Dictionary, the most extensive 
work yet attempted by Christian translators in 
Korea. 


_ Dr, Foote: was a hard worker. Interested 
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in all phases of mission activity, he gave him- 
_ gelf whole-heartedly to any task entrusted to 


him. Most. of his years were spent in direct 
evangelistic work: the care of all the churches, 
with periodic visits for encouragement. Bible 


study and examination were a joy to him. He 
founded more than one school, and for several 


years carried the principalship of first one 
and then another of our boys’ academies. He 
bequeathed a valuable piece of land to one of 
these schools, and a building erected by him, 
from private funds, was for many years used 
as a hospital. We all felt, however, that he 


had found his rightful place at last when he 


sat in the professor’s chair, and spread among 


his students the contagion of a devout riled . 
and Christian gentleman. He thoroughly en- 
joyed the work, and gave his best to it. When 
last I saw him he was propped up in bed, in 
Halifax General Hospital, the cast of death 
already showing on his pale drawn face, but 
that indomitable spirit was stiil busy with his 
books, and with his plans for Korea. “I am 
taking notes for use when I return to my 
classes,” he said. But now he has retired, 
and the Korea Mission and the Korean people ~ 
are the poorer for his passing. We shall 
cherish his memory, and wil! find it easy to 
Obey the apostolic injunction to “Hold such 
men in honour.” 


Notes and Personals 


; peathon Methodist Mission 


Left on furlough 


_ Rev. and Mrs. R. D. Swinney, Wonsan. 
Rev. and Mrs. L, C. Brannan, Wonsan, 
Miss Euline Smith, Songdo. 

_ Miss C, U. Jackson, Choonchun. 

- Miss O. L. Smith, Choonchun. 


Y. MCA. fh 
Birth 
To Mr. and Mrs. W.L. Nash, a son, Will 
Light, on April 80th, at Pyengyang. 
Returned to U.S.A, 


_ Mr, F. O. Clark (returns to Korea in 
August, ) 


Northern Presbytern Mission 
Left on furlough 
' Mrs. R. O. Reiner and two children, Pyeng- 
yang. 
Southern Presbytern Mission 
' Birth 
' To Rev. and Mrs. E.T. Boyer, a son, Kenneth 
Elmer, on April 23rd., at Chunju. 
Left on furlough 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. J. S. Nisbet, Mokpo. 


Mr. Delavan L. Pierson, M.A ., Editor of 
“The Missionary Review of the World,” and 
son of the late Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, has 
been visiting Seoul aad other stations in Ko- 
rea during the latter part of May as a part of 
his world tour of missions. 


The Rev. H. E. Blair, on furlough from Tai- 
ku, has been appointed District Secretary of 
the Northern Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, with headquarters in Chicago, dur- 
ing the absence of the Rev. F. W. Bible on a 
world tour. 


The Rev. George Trull, one of the Secre- 
taries of the Northern Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, will be spending most of 
June in Korea, arriving on the 4th, and is ex- 
pecting to visit almost every Station of that 
Mission. 


Mrs. John MacGillivray, Chairman of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the United 
Church of Canada, spent the last three weeks 
of May in visiting the various Stations of that 
Mission, as well as presiding at Sungjin. ata | 
special Conference of the women missionaries, _ 
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THE DIAMOND MOUNTAINS 
KONGO-SAN (The Diamond Mountains) form an extraordi- 


nary group of innumerable peaks in the east-central ed of 
Korea, about one hundred miles north of Seoul. 


The BEST SEASON for visiting the Diamond Rvurkeial 
is from May to Qctober. 


OUTER KONGO.. By rail from Keijo Fer to Gensan, 

thence by steamer to Chanzan and to Onseiri by automobile. Or 

for those who wish to avoid the sea a 63 hours auto run is pro- 
vided daily from Gensan to Onseiri direct. 


INNER KONGO. By rail from Keijo (Seoul) to Choanji, 
the last few miles of the journey being completed by auto. 
HOTELS AND INNS 


Choanji Hotel and and Onseiri Hotel are open from April 15 to Oct. 31 and 
afford good fcreign accomodation. They are under the direct management of the 
Government Railways of Chosen. 


HOTEL RATES:- American plan—¥ 7,00 and up per day. European 
plan— —¥ 2.00 and up per day. Hot springs are available for hotel guests at On- 
seiri. At Choanjia swimming pool and tennis court are provided. 


For further particulars apply to the Passenger Traffic Manager — 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS OF CHOSEN | 


The Government-General of Chosen 
Keijo (Seoul), Chosen (Korea) 
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